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Summary 

In December 2010, the Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund (IMF, the Fund), 
the institution’s highest governing body, agreed to a reform package that addresses two major 
concerns about the institution: (1) that the size of the IMF’s resources has not kept pace with 
increased economic activity in the global economy; and (2) that the representation of emerging 
and developing economies at the IMF does not reflect their growing importance in the global 
economy. Key parts of the reform package cannot go into effect until a number of IMF countries 
formally approve the reforms. If enacted, these reforms would increase the size of the IMF’s core 
source of funding (IMF “quota”), and increase the representation of emerging market and 
developing countries at the IMF to reflect more accurately their weight in the global economy. 

Implementing the Reform Package, and the Role of Congress 

IMF rules do not require formal approval of the reform package by all IMF member countries, 
but the support of the United States, as the largest shareholder at the institution, is necessary. 
Although many other IMF member countries have submitted their formal approvals for these 
reforms, to date, the United States has not formally approved these reforms. Under U.S. law, the 
Administration cannot do so without specific congressional authorization. Appropriations could 
also be necessary. In its budget requests for FY2014, FY2015, and FY2016, the Obama 
Administration has included authorization and appropriation requests for the United States to 
endorse and ratify the 2010 reform package. 

Implications of the Reform Package 

Arguments for Reforms: Proponents argue that the reform package is necessary for maintaining 
the effectiveness and legitimacy of the IMF as the central institution for international 
macroeconomic stability. The IMF’s core source of funding needs to be increased, they argue, in 
order to give the IMF the resources that it needs to respond effectively to financial crises. They 
also argue that the under-representation of emerging economies at the IMF is broadly perceived 
as unfair and reduces the support of several member countries for IMF programs and initiatives. 

Arguments against Reforms: Opponents argue that since the IMF has found other ways to 
supplement its resources during economic crises, the IMF’s core funding source does not need to 
be increased. Opponents are also skeptical that emerging economies support the existing norms 
and values of international financial institutions, and that these countries may prefer financial and 
trade strategies that are less aligned with those of the United States. 

Potential Impact on the United States: Implementing the reforms would not increase total U.S. 
financial commitments to the IMF and would have little impact on U.S. representation at the IMF. 
The reforms would require transferring some U.S. financial commitments from a supplementary 
fund at the IMF (the “New Arrangements to Borrow,” or NAB) to the IMF’s core source of 
funding (quota). This transfer coidd require appropriations, depending on how the Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO) scores the transfer of funds. The share of U.S. voting power at the IMF 
would fall slightly, but the United States would still maintain its unique veto power over major 
policy decisions. 
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Introduction 

In December 2010, the Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund (IMF, the Fund), 
the institution’s highest governing body, agreed to a wide-ranging set of institutional reforms. If 
enacted, this reform package would increase the institution’s core source of funding and expand 
the representation of dynamic emerging market and developing countries, such as Brazil, China, 
and Mexico, within the institution. In order for key parts of the reform package to take effect, 

IMF rules dictate that the reforms must be formally accepted by three-fifths of IMF members 
(113) representing 85% of the total voting power. Under this formula, although unanimous 
support is not required, approval by the United States, the IMF’s largest stakeholder with 16.75% 
of the total voting power, is essential (see text box). To date, the United States has not formally 
approved these reforms. 

Congress plays a pivotal role in determining the U.S. position on the current IMF reform agenda. 
Under U.S. law, specific congressional authorization is required for the United States to consent 
to change the U.S. quota, or “shares” in the Fund, which determine the United States’ total voting 
power. Furthermore, depending on the budgetary treatment of any new authorized U.S. 
contributions to the IMF, appropriations would likely also be required. 

A majority of IMF member countries have approved these reforms, and with U.S. support, the 
IMF would meet the thresholds necessary for the reforms to become effective. News reports 
indicate that inaction by the United States on the reforms created tensions at the IMF-World Bank 
Annual Meetings in October 2012. 1 Some commentators have suggested that a lack of U.S. action 
may be frustrating for other IMF member countries, since the U.S. Administration was 
instrumental in advancing some of the reforms earlier in the process. 2 

This report provides information about the reforms, Congress’s role in the reform process, and 
how the reforms could affect U.S. interests at the IMF. For additional background on the IMF, see 
CRS Report R42019, International Monetary Fund: Background and Issues for Congress, by 
Martin A. Weiss. 



Brief Overview:The IMF 

With its near universal membership of 188 countries, the IMF is the central multilateral organization for promoting 
international macroeconomic stability. The IMF does this in three ways: (I) surveillance of financial and monetary 
conditions in its member countries and in the global economy; (2) financial assistance to help countries overcome 
major balance-of-payments problems; and (3) technical assistance and advisory services to member countries. 

The primary source of IMF lending resources is the financial contributions or quota subscriptions of its member 
nations. When a country joins the IMF, it is assigned a quota based on its relative weight in the global economy. The 
distribution of quota is based on a formula currently incorporating several economic criteria; a member’s GDP; 
openness to trade; volume of current account transactions; and level of official reserves. A country’s quota 
determines the amount of financial resources each member is required to commit to the IMF. It also determines a 
country’s voting power at the Fund and impacts the amount of financial assistance it may receive from the IMF. 

There are two main decision-making bodies at the IMF. The Board of Governors is the highest authority in the IMF. 
All countries are represented on the Board of Governors, usually at the level of the Finance Minister or Central Bank 
governor. The Board of Governors meets annually at the fall IMF-World Bank meetings and takes major decisions on, 



1 For example, see Lesley Wroughton, “IMF Vote Reform Bogged Down by Delays, Deadlock,” Reuters, October 8, 
2012, http://www.reuters.corn/article/2012/10/08/us-imf-governance-idUSBRE8970B120121008. 

2 See CRS Report RL33626, International Monetary Fund: Reforming Country Representation, by Martin A. Weiss. 
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for example, amendments to the IMF’s founding document (the Articles of Agreements), quota increases and general 
reviews of quotas, and admittance of new members. 

Although the Board of Governors has ultimate authority for running the IMF, it has delegated nearly all its powers to 
a resident Board of Executive Directors, which handles the operational daily activity of the Fund. The Board has 24 
members each representing a single country or a group of countries, and usually meets three or more times a week 
to oversee and supervise the activities of the IMF, such as the approval of lending programs. 

Unlike the United Nations General Assembly, which relies on a one-country, one-vote governance system, the IMF 
uses a weighted voting system based on a country’s quota. The United States, with 16.75% of the total vote, has the 
largest single vote in the institution. The IMF uses a voting system in which the Executive Directors (EDs) can 
represent either a single country or several countries grouped in mixed-state constituencies. This constituency 
system produces a significant power asymmetry among members on the Board. Of the 24 Board members, the 5 
countries with the largest quotas (currently the United States, Japan, Germany, the UK, and France) appoint their 
own executive director. The remaining 16 Executive Directors are elected. Some IMF members, including China, 
Russia, and Saudi Arabia, have enough votes to elect their own Executive Directors. The other Executive Directors 
are elected by groups of countries (or “constituencies”). Constituencies are flexible in their membership, and 
countries have periodically switched constituencies, often to a new group that will allow them to have a bigger vote 
or leadership role. 

The IMF’s Articles of Agreement set the various thresholds required for IMF decisions. Unless specified, decisions 
require a majority of votes cast. Votes requiring a 50% majority of the votes cast include, for example, decisions taken 
by the Executive Board pertaining to the Fund’s daily function (such as approval of specific lending programs). Special 
majorities of 70% or 85% of total voting power (as compared to the number of votes cast) are required for decisions 
that fundamentally alter the IMF’s operational practices. The 70% threshold applies mainly to decisions taken by the 
Executive Board on financial matters such as the design of IMF facilities, changes to the interest rate on IMF loans, the 
budget of the IMF, etc. The 85% threshold applies mainly to Board of Governor decisions on the Fund’s governance 
structure, such as amending the IMF’s Articles of Agreement and changing the number of Executive Directors. 

Because the U.S. vote exceeds 15% of the total voting share, no major actions can go into effect without U.S. consent. 
The same can be said for other major blocks of IMF member countries, principally European countries. 3 
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Motivation for Reform 

IMF member countries and staff have pursued reforms to address two problems facing the IMF: 

( 1 ) core IMF resources have substantially declined as a share of the global economy, while 
anticipated needs have increased; and (2) the voice and vote of many emerging and developing 
countries at the IMF increasingly under-represents their current contribution to the global 
economy, a development which some analysts believe harms support and buy-in for IMF policies 
and initiatives among critical constituencies. 

Adequacy of IMF Resources 

Total IMF quota member contributions are approximately $328 billion. 4 However, this figure 
represents just over 25% of the IMF's available resources. In addition to its quota resources, the 



3 For example, with a combined vote greater than 15%, Germany, France, and the UK could also block a vote requiring 
85% of the voting power, if the countries voted together. 

4 IMF, “IMF Members’ Quotas and Voting Power, and IMF Board of Governors,” http://www.imf.org/external/np/sec/ 
memdir/members.aspx. The IMF denominates values in special drawing rights (SDRs), a basket of international 
currencies. In this report, values denominated in SDRs are converted to U.S. dollars using the exchange rate on March 
31, 2015: 1 SDR= $1.379490 (Source: IMF). However, dollar amounts should be viewed as approximations, as 
(continued...) 
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